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flowed in no respect from me. If you were my friend, I could
tell you a history that would make you open your eyes, but I
shall certainly never make the public my familiar confidant.

It is quite certain that in June 1814 Shelley,
who had for months found his wife heartless,
became convinced that she had also been faithless.
A breach of the marriage vow was not, now or at
any other time, regarded by him in the light of a
heinous or unpardonable sin. Like his master
Godwin, who held that right and wrong in these
matters could only be decided by the circum-
stances of each individual case, he considered the
vow itself to be the mistake, superfluous where it
was based on mutual affection, tyrannic or false
where it was not. Nor did he recognise two
different laws, for men and for women, in these
respects. His subsequent relations with Harriet
show that, deeply as she had wounded him, he
did not consider her criminally in fault. Could
she indeed be blamed for applying in her own
way the dangerous principles of which she had
heard so much ? But she had ceased to care for
him, and the death of mutual love argued, to his
mind, the loosening of the tie. He had been
faithful to her; her faithlessness cut away the
ground from under his feet and left him* defence-
less against a new affection.

No wonder that when his friend Peacock went,
by his request, to call on him in London, he